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instruments. In this way the whole of Shaw's apologetical
and polemical work is studded with great names, giving the
impression of an irregular procession of the illustrious dead
marching through his pages. By drawing our attention to
their stature, Shaw seems to add imperceptibly to his own.
He cannot even revisit his father's old business premises in
Jervis Street, Dublin, without suggesting that he is making
an archaeological discovery of the first importance. When
he sees the' name of the firm, he manages to invest himself
subtly with some of the fame of a Tutankhamen, by de-
scribing how he found 'on one of the pillars of a small
portico the ancient inscription "Clibborn and Shaw" still
decipherable, as it were on the tombs of the Pharaohs.'
Is this conceit ? Is it not rather the conscious and skilful
practice of dialectical art, by which Shaw invests his argu-
mencs with impressiveness, authority, and strength ? Then,
too, mental association with the great is not unnatural to
Bernard Shaw, who is fundamentally shy of his living
fellows, who is at home only with the mighty dead, who
lives imaginatively always on the heroic plane, and whose
interests are held completely only by whole epochs and
peoples. But I think the real reason for what must seem
to many a form of megalomania is to be found on a higher
plane. A man can think highly of his own work, with a
kind of awful humility, because he believes it to be not his
work at all but that of some Mighty Force operating through
him. Such is Shaw's belief. Seriously he suggests that
his novel, The Irrational Knot, is 'an early attempt on the
part of the Life Force to write a Doll's House in English
by the instrumentality of a very immature writer of 24.'
And seriously he offers Back to Methuselah as a contribu-
tion towards a new Bible. Bernard Shaw the instrument,
the mere mouthpiece and medium, must serve this Force
with every fibre of his being, as a good servant serves his
master. He must speak with the thunderous authority of
such a master. To serve faithfully he will therefore strain
every nerve to enlist the support of the great. Thus when
Communism, for instance, is under discussion the eager
servant is not content to enlist Karl Marx: he enlists Jesus.
And if sometimes it appears that Jesus is agreeing with